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little set. There in the St. Botolph studios : Tarbell, 
Benson, de Camp with satellites, the Tarbellites. 
Then Waterman, Caliga and the Paint and Clay Club 
members, another little set, all jealous of each 
other, wasting their energies in running down their 
brother artists, fighting for themselves and not for 
arts. Why, such proceedings are infamous. 

Half of our artists are not aware that they owe a 
moral responsibility to art and until they change 
they are to be considered more at fault than the 
laity, scarcely deserving to be encouraged. 

Go to Europe and study, instead of lines and 
values, the sentiment and comradeship that prevails 
among the artists in Munich and Paris. Also they 
are human of course, but they go hand in hand like 
friends, and not like highwaymen who are ready to 
cut each other's throats at the first opportune mo- 
ment. 

Artists of America, follow their example. Boston 
artists, combine your forces. And as this club is 
the most important art club in New England, rise 
to a man, join it and fight for your rights. 

Be true artists ! 

If we can do very little in the present to better 
our circumstances, let us fix our eyes on the future ; 
let us prepare that if we can. Each man may do 
something in his own little sphere. 

At the present time, face to face with the coming 
century, which, I hope, fof the artist's sake, will be 
as much an age for art as this has been for inven- 
tion, we should feel more ardent sympathy or more 
curiosity, at least, than resentment or personal 
alarm ; and, indeed, we may perish and all the ar- 
tistic efforts of our generation with us, if we are only 
found fit to fill up the chasm over which those fol- 
lowing us may march towards the goal ! 

Let us prepare a future in which art will show 
herself, as in the past, a worthy leader in the great 
cause of social and moral improvement, and thus 
maintain and justify the position claimed for her of 
being "in no ordinary sense of the word a matter 
of public interest." 



FORTY-NINTH EXHIBITION OF THE BOSTON 
ART CLUB 



(Written on Varnishing Day.) 



One hundred and twenty-eight artists are repre- 
sented. One hundred and ninety-one pictures out 
of about six hundred were accepted. The jurors 
were modest enough to send only seventeen pictures, 
when they could have sent twenty-seven. 

Before speaking of individual work, I cannot 
resist the pleasure of putting into words a few gen- 
eral impressions I received at this morning's visit. 

The repertory of Boston painters, as it appears in 
the " Saturday Luncheon Club," seems to be guided 



by the common sense conception and common sense 
taste of the spectators and eventual purchasers. 
There are (fortunately) no pictures that need a 
commentary ; they can all be understood by every- 
body ; in the majority of cases, moreover, there is 
nothing- to be understood. To solve the meaning 
of a few cows on a hillside, or a posing girl de- 
mands no mental effort. The times of pictorial 
dreams and prophecies a la Hunt and Fuller are 
over. Our painters write their prose in values, and 
their poetry in colors, merely to repeat nature. 
And do they paint reality ? Yes, if reality were so 
easily fixed on a canvas ! They honestly endeavor, 
however, to select their subjects from inspirations 
within the reach of all. ' Painting in the " Saturday 
Luncheon Club" does not seem to represent the 
ideas of the artists, but rather the ideas of the lay- 
men. Then how to the deuce can they avoid making 
art a collection of family paper illustrations? Well, 
they don't either, on the contrary, it looks as if they 
enjoyed the fact that it is made so easy for them. 

Nevertheless, never forget that to repeat nature 
is their motto, which is very meritorious to say the 
least ; yet one shortcoming is attached to it : if two 
or three painters paint the same subject, and they 
invariably do, it becomes very difficult to decide 
about the authorship. In order to become promi- 
nent, then, there only remains one remedy, which 
can be employed by none but remarkable techni- 
cians, i. e. , to rescue their individuality by employing 
an out-of-the-ordinary handwriting in copying 
nature. Though a picture may be nothing but a 
piece of reproduced nature or humanity, an artistic 
individuality, by making its flourishes of brushwork 
over it, can attain mastership. This is the realism of 
virtuosos, en vogue, at present, about St. Botolph 
Street. 

Mr. Benson's " Head " is the best example of the 
"dashy style" in the gallery; it is brilliant, effer- 
vescent ; yes, there is no doubt that Mr. Benson can 
paint. If he continues as he has begun he will one 
day be in possession of all the technical tricks and 
mysteries known to the evolution of modern paint- 
ing. It is one of the few pictures in the gallery 
I would care to own, although it clearly shows that 
Mr. Benson met Mr. A. Zorn and his pictures at 
the World's Fair. 

Not quite as attractive as usual, though sponta- 
neous as ever, is Tarbell's " Winter Girl." The left 
hand resting on the hip looks to me very much like 
a new glove, widened by a stretcher and then filled 
with sawdust'; but I may be mistaken in this as in 
my opinion that Tarbell is the more substantial and 
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Benson the more intellectual of the two " surface " 
men. 

The principal merit of the Tarbellites, that nobody 
can deny, is their acquirement of a reliable technique, 
the fundamental basis for a new development of 
American art. 

There are as usual many exquisite landscapes : 
" The Highland Glen," a study done with the pallet 
knife, interesting, but more so on account of its 
being painted by Joe Jefferson ; a similar treatment 
served in the vigorous Courbet style by Miller ; the 
New York " Fireflies " success by Eaton, who is 
always poetical ; two panoramic views, clever, solid 
examples of realism, by Piatt; a number of con- 
scientious, clever, mosaic, open-air-tone landscapes 
by the Harcourt Studio Trinity : Barnard, Wagner 
and Hayden, and their prot6g6, Burpee ; a large 
canvas representing Canton Meadows painted either 
by Noyes and got in under Hatfield's name, or 
painted by Hatfield in Noyes' method ; a — well, 
let me guess — two hundred dollar November 
Evening by Enneking, as satisfactory as ever, 
though one of his colleagues accuses him of being 
merely: " Daubiguy effects with Fuller technique." 
How wicked ! A very large and ambitious canvas 
by Prichard ; the wild flower life depicted in the 
foreground is interesting and very well painted, 
and the background with a bay and a stranded 
vessel in the heroic style, with trees reminding one 
of temples and sacred woods, is also interesting and 
fairly well done, but these two distinct features are 
not blended as well as they could be. But Mr. 
Prichard is only preparing us for a larger and more 
ambitious enterprise. Ochtman, one of the best 
landscapists in America, whom George Inness, 
senior, admires, is well represented by three little 
canvases, in particular " A Hamlet in the Moon- 
light." Another moonlight poem is contributed by 
Stephen Parrish — the misty, dreary, drowsy side 
of nature. Nicholls has sent some bright bits of 
color in his Venetian courtyards, and Hamilton a 
sun-suffused mountain ridge of Gray Head with an 
Indian grave in shadow to the right, which, con- 
trary to my observations of nature (naturally very 
insufficient as I am no painter) , is lighter than the 
sky. But Mr. Hamilton, I know, is more original 
in his pictures than in his lectures on impression- 
ism. And many others which are not as striking as 
those mentioned. 

Of marines Dean's "The October Catch" im- 
presses me most favorably. 

And now allow me to say a word about Arthur 
Dow. I know but little of the old Mr. Dow who 



returned from Europe and painted large stretches 
of flowers on large canvases. I am much better 
acquainted with the new Japanesque Mr. Dow, who 
will give us much matter for meditation by and 
by but who, at present, is generally misunderstood, 
I fear. First of all you are mistaken if you think 
that he imitates the Japanese, he only adapts what 
he finds profitable for expressing what he sees in 
nature : the sensuous, decorative side. I have 
Japanese blood in my veins and should know. His 
pictures have something distinctly Japanese aoout 
them, and yet they are American in character. 
Look at his discriminative construction of lines, 
angles and spaces, his firm but exceedingly simple 
technique, the bold selection of harmonious colors, 
the blending of flat tints, the wilful emptiness and 
lack of depth in certain parts, that is all Japanese I 
But the endeavor to express sentiment (for instance, 
a town cradled in valleys, spires and roofs against 
sunset skies), the pictorial conception, the endeavor 
to convey elusive expression, the melodramatic effect, 
this is all American. 

No, the new Mr. Dow is as much himself as the 
old Mr. Dow ever was, only that the study of Japa- 
nese art (consider their subtlety and their fluid sug- 
gestive touch) is almost as laborious as that of 
nature, and it is only lately that Mr. Dow has been 
able to spend most of his time in the Japanese print 
room of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. I am 
convinced that Mr. Dow would be still more original 
if he would try and fathom the fundamental lines of 
our American nature and build his method upon 
them ; but that would be the work of a. genius, and 
perhaps of more than one. 

I shall always admire him as long as he is as sump- 
tuous in his coloring, piquant in his naivete' and 
fascinating in his poetry as in his " Red Twilight" 
and " Ebb Tide and Sunset Glow." With proper 
management I think he could easily gain a European 
reputation. 

The most genuine pictures, that is real, well bal- 
anced pictures, not mere studies, sketches, views, 
fragments, scraps, etc., were sent by Waterman. 
Unlike most men, he seems to improve in his old 
age. I am not particularly fond of his figures, per- 
haps a whim of my taste, but aside of that I con- 
sider his work, in particular his " Hall of Linde- 
raja " real gems. What serious thought, what 
patient study that picture must have cost him ! 
There we find the sunlight, the warmth of imagina- 
tion, the ideality, for which we are accustomed to 
seek in all his pictures. From his brilliant coloring 
— a stunning scheme of peacocks against bluish-green 
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tiles, reflecting the sunlight — radiates a gleam of 
■romance that tells of olden times, when in the artis- 
tic circles of Boston the chivalrous spirit of the old 
Dumas was preferred to Howells, Guy de Maupas- 
sant and Bourget. Sometimes Waterman's works 
leave me indifferent but oftener they make a strong 
impression, and now and then, when he reaches a 
sublime height of grotesque grandeur as in some of 
his Arabian Night pictures, I silently nod my 
admiration and, leaving his studio, I feel delighted 
that we have at least one artist like him in this 
chameleon-like, convention-steeped, Associated 
Charity, (very musical and, perhaps also, very liter- 
ary but never artistic) atmosphere of the Hub and 
wish I could punch some of his colleagues in the 
side and say : " Do likewise !" Waterman is one of 
the men who will live in the history of Boston Art. 
I, at any rate, will vote for his canonization. 

One of the cleverest women painters is Miss 
Coventry Haynes. I never remember her to have 
been conventional, even her little " French garden 
gate " is pleasing. 

Of figure pieces I should mention the children of 
Hatfield. I have not yet taken the trouble of form- 
ing an opinion about them. They undoubtedly 
please the Philistines. Vive la bourgeoisie ! "In 
the Arbor " by DeCamp, which was almost the best 
picture in the recent Philadelphia Art Club exhi- 
bition, also holds its own with the very best here. 
Churchill's " Leisure " girl, sitting reading in full 
dress against a mirror in which she is reflected, and 
Wagner's, I suppose, " Summer Girl," reading in 
a garden, are two honest pieces of painting. Miss 
Conant's out-of-door studies are very strong, not 
alone for a woman ; her last summer's work puts 
her undoubtedly at the head of Boston lady artists, 
at least of those adhering to the modern creed. A 
"Glimpse into another World "has a wonderful mo- 
tio. Cox is one of the few who found something in 
Boston life worth painting, but his black and white 
technique proves insufficient to expound it. Try it 
again Mr. Cox. 

The most ambitious picture in the gallery is 
" The Queen of the Ballet " by Louis Kronberg,— 
at present on a visit to Paris — which always has 
the doubtful honor of hanging over a doorway. 
American artists must take care that this young 
man's art does not grow over their heads in reality. 
Kronberg hopes to become the American Degas or 
Eenoir of the Terpsichorean art. " The Queen of 
the Ballet" is his first really artistic picture. Two- 
thirds of the picture is background of a muddy 
neutral tint. The left lower corner contains a sug- 



gestion of the footlights and the handle of a 'ceilo 
in impressionist violet and orange. To the right 
is the prima ballerina — the hands and the muslin 
skirts are exquisitely painted — in an animated but 
conventional pose. This, as well as the feet, which 
are not all too elegant, betrays the fact that Kron- 
berg has not seen much good dancing. A few loose 
flowers lie at her feet. In the background appears 
a slanting row of coryphees, a mere suggestion of 
gray and red, whose heads are outside the canvas, 
— a mannerism which has become popular with 
Degas, Skarbina, etc., who prefer to give a part of 
a picture instead of a complete one. The striking 
qualities Kronberg possesses at present is his eye 
for movement and footlight effects and the ability 
to express them in decorative color. 

Of the portraiture I like Major's tender, deli- 
cately refined head "Carella;" the careful, pith- 
ful study of a woman by Lizzie Wait ; a vigorous 
sitting portrait by May Hallowell ; another more 
thoughtful and interesting one by Lilla Perry. 
But I feel like saying here in imitation of Walt 
Whitman : 

"Vivas to those who have been fired. And to 
all those that lost orders, and all defeated portrai- 
tists. And the numberless unexhibited portraits 
equal to the greatest portraits exhibited." 

There is quite an exhibit of household animals. 
Schulzenheim's cow should be awarded with the cattle 
show prize ; it is the best built one. There are, I 
believe, as many as ten dogs — the " Sleeping Bess" 
by Rogers, excellent — and about six cats and 
kittens ; also one fox and one mouse ; nor are fresh 
trout lacking, one is still in the water. Bread, 
fromage de brie and claret and a package of Sweet 
Corporal and cordial are contributed by Messrs. 
Smith, a rising young portrait painter, and Todd ; 
fruit and flowers for the festive occasion are fur- 
nished by Mesdames Palmer, Hirst, Helwold, Bald- 
win. (No. 118 is excellent, bravo, Miss Palmer!) 

Miss Redmond mistook the Art Club exhibition 
for an architectural exhibition and sent a panel of 
roses, a piece of interior decoration which any rich 
man might be proud of having in his house. 

Other pictures I like are : Twilight Dreams by 
Slafter, in which the poetry of a girl in white, sitting 
in revery on a misty meadow, her complexion ap- 
pearing dark against the sunset sky, is well ex- 
pressed by simple technical means. 

Weeds, by Fortsyth from Indianapolis, with a 
decided note of originality. 

Her Art, by Hamilton, representing a girl and a 
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harp put together without any special reason except 
to make a picture. 

Two Midsummers, by Post and Whittemore. 

Autumn Sunlight, by Reba. 

On the Beach, by Burdick. 

Also a squirrel-like child, as Mr. Davies would 
say, taking a good drink, and a pondering ghost 
like library maid by Philip Hale. 

I cannot conclude before expressing my astonish- 
ment that so many good pictures were fired, and 
that so many atrociously bad ones were huDg on the 
line. God save the " Saturday Luncheon Club ! " 



CHAPTER 207, SECTION 15, AND 16. 
STATUTES OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS LAW. 

An Object Lesson. 

Sect. 15. Whoever imports, prints, publishes, 
sells or distributes a book, pamphlet, ballad, printed 
paper, or other thing containing obscene, indecent, 
or impure language, manifestly tending to the cor- 
ruption of the morals of youth, or an obscene, inde- 
cent, or impure print, picture, figure, or description, 
manifestly tending to the corruption of the morals 
of youth, or introduces into a family, school, or 
place of education, or buys, procures, receives, or 
has in his possession any such book, pamphlet, bal 
lad, printed paper, or other thing, either for the 
purpose of sale, exhibition, loan, or circulation, or 
with intent to introduce the same into a family, 
school, or place of education, shall be punished by 
imprisonment in the State prison for not exceeding 
more than five years, or in the jail or house of cor- 
rection for not more than three years, and by fine 
of not less than one hundred nor more than one 
thousand dollars. 

Sect. 16. When a person is convicted under the 
preceding section and sentenced to pay a fine, one 
half of the fine actually paid by such offender shall 
be paid to the person who informed and prosecuted 
said offender to conviction. 

On the charge of violating above statute I was 
arrested on the 21st of December, 1893, arrested for 
a literary work of which only 400 copies circulated 
in America, and that almost entirely among artists, 
literary men, actors, ministers, etc., and of which the 
first edition was exhausted with no intent of pub- 
lishing another. I remained in Suffolk County Jail 
like an ordinary criminal until some friends se- 
cured bail for me about Jan. 2d. A sad reflection 



on the social standing of our artists. Why is not 
the name of one good artist enough to go bail for 
$500. The case was tried before Judge Hardy 
in the Municipal Court on January 4 and sent to 
the Grand Jury. While waiting in the court room 
for examination I was arrested for the second 
time for selling " Christ," the first warrant being for 
publishing it. Considering the advice of my law- 
yers, Mr. T. W. Coakley and Mr. A. S. Hayes, I 
pleaded guilty of having violated the laws, not of 
having, written an immoral book, and paid a fine of 
$100. 

Had I not been the editor of The Art Critic, with 
an aim in view, and under certain obligations to 
my suscribers, I would have fought and carried my 
case from court to court, to the supreme court in 
Washington. But to accomplish that I would have 
needed time and a special fund for my defence, and 
I prefer to be as independent as possible. It is also 
very doubtful whether I would have been successful, 
which all can readily understand, who are ac- 
quainted with the machinery of the law ; and would 
I or society have gained anything by it? Nothing 
whatever ! Though I am quite willing to undergo 
martyrdom for the benefit of art and progress, I 
consider it foolish to make one's family suffer if 
nothing can be gained by it. I knew that laws of 
this kind existed,but I did not believe that they could 
be applied to works of art. Had I known it, I 
would never have published " Christ" in the United 
States, as long as there are countries more broad 
minded and liberal than this free country. My 
future works of this character will be published in 
Paris. A country in which free speech is prohib- 
ited is not worthy of free speech. 

But my drama " Christ" was hardly meant as a 
champion for free speech, but rather as a champion 
for individual rights, a book written for the few 
(and only circulated among the few) who might be 
strong enough to have their own religious views and 
code of morals, who despise the vulgar crowd, and 
yet, at the same time, love humanity, who are op- 
timists because they have waded through pessi- 
mism. Poor little book, how thou hast been misun- 
derstood ! Be not alarmed, however, thou wilt reap 
thy harvest in due time ; twenty years hence they 
will pay a premium of $20 on each copy of the first 
edition. Yes, human nature is as foolish as all 
that ! Until then, when thou hast become a classic 
and tolerably respectable, fight for individuality and 
the nude in art. 

But as this is an object lesson to American artists 
I must refrain from speaking so much of myself. 



